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Who Owns Our Corporate Wealth? 


The Brookings Institution has made an analysis of the 
ownership of corporation stocks in the United States? It 
contains information furnished by about 3,000 corpora- 
tions concerning nearly 4,000 stock issues. The significance 
of the study is indicated in the opening paragraph of the 
Introduction : 

“It would be difficult to overemphasize the public inter- 
est in reliable information with respect to share owner- 
ship. It is often said that a broad ownership of business 
and industry is the key to the problem of achieving eco- 
nomic stability. Those holding this view believe that a 
rise in the number of share owners would strengthen the 
private enterprise system, and at the same time deter the 
disproportionate expansion of the public sector. Because 
of his direct stake, the argument runs, the investor who 
supplies risk capital is almost certain to develop a fuller 
appreciation of how our economic system operates. A 
steady growth of the number of share owners, according 
to this view, is the one most effective answer to the con- 
tention that business and industry are controlled by a 
small group referred to as the financial interests.” 


The study is limited to “publicly owned corporations,” 
excluding “family and closely held companies of all types,” 
and cooperative associations. The criteria for selection 
permitted inclusion of shares of foreign corporations held 
in America. The major findings follow. 


The Holdings Analyzed 


Shareholdings in publicly owned stock issues in the 
United States are estimated to aggregate 30.3 millions— 
a “shareholding” being defined as possession of one issue 
by one owner, no matter how many shares are held. The 
total number of shares is estimated to be 4.9 billions, 
classified thus: common stocks, 13,650; preferred, 3,005. 


Men have 11 million of these holdings, or 36.4 per 
cent; women, 11.4 million, only a slightly larger propor- 
tion. However, the number of shares held in the names of 
men is 1,763 millions, or 36.3 per cent of the total, while 
those held in the names of women are put at 1,308 mil- 
lions, or 27 per cent. 


The rest of the holdings are accounted for by joint 
accounts, about 12 per cent; fiduciaries, 11.4 per cent ; in- 
stitutions and foundations, less than 1 per cent; and 
“miscellaneous” holders—including insurance and invest- 


1 Share Ownership in the United States. By Lewis H. Kimmel. 
Washington 6, D. C., Brookings Institution. 1952. $1.50. 


ment companies, and business corporations, about 2 per 
cent. 

New York has “just under” 6 million shareholdings— 
more than any other state, and about 20 per cent of the 
total. Next in order is Pennsylvania with about 3.2 mil- 
lions, or 10.7 per cent. California comes third with 2.9 
millions, or nearly 10 per cent. Together with Illinois 
and Massachusetts these states account for 16 million 
holdings, or 54 per cent of the total. Nevada has only 
25,000 holdings and Wyoming only 31,000. 


Characteristics of Share Owners 


“There are 6,490,000 individuals in the United States 
who own shares in publicly owned stocks, according to our 
estimate. These share owners are members of 4,750,000 
family spending units. Approximately one of every 16 
adult persons in the United States own shares in one or 
more stock issues and there are one or more share owners 
in one tenth of all families.” 

It is estimated that 27 per cent of all share owners in 
the United States are in the age bracket 50 to 59 years. 
Persons 60 years old and over account for nearly as large 
a proportion of the total. “The proportion of share owners 
rises with increasing age up to 60 years.” 

An interesting finding is that there is “a direct relation- 
ship between share ownership and education. Those who 
had four or more years of college work have the largest 
relative number of share owners; an estimated 18 per cent 
are share owners.”’ The relationship holds for the lower 
educational brackets. 

As would be expected, income level is directly related to 
share ownership. “Of the family units with incomes of 
$10,000 and over, 55 per cent include one or more share 
owner. For the $5,000 to $10,000 bracket, the figure is 
about 20 per cent. In the $4,000-$5,000 range the incidence 
of share ownership is over 7 per cent. In the lower 
brackets there are further declines, but it is of interest 
that more than 200,000 families with incomes of less than 
$2,000 own shares.” 

The professional distribution of share ownership is 
noteworthy. “The proportion of share ownership is high- 
est for administrative executives. About 45 per cent of 
those classed as administrative are share owners. Operating 
supervisory officials rank second ; 19 per cent of individuals 
in this [category] own shares. Professional workers in 
technical fields rank third with 13 per cent, and those who 
render personal services—doctors, lawyers, and others— 
are fourth with 12 per cent.” 
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Finally, the geographic distribution should be noted: 

“The proportions of families and individuals owning 
shares is highest in the Far Western States—about 12 per 
cent for families and 6 per cent for individuals. The 
Eastern States rank second with 10 per cent and 4.3 per 
cent. This region accounts for the largest number of share 
owners—both family and individual. The North Central 
States are third with 9.6 per cent and over 4 per cent. The 
Southern group is lowest with less than 8 per cent for 
families and 3.3 per cent for individuals. 

“Share ownership is more frequent in medium-size 
cities than in the larger cities and small towns and rural 
communities. Cities of 25,000 to 100,000 show the highest 
proportion of share owners. Cities in the 100,000 to 
500,000 range rank second in the proportion of families 
owning stocks, and those in the 10,000 to 25,000 range are 
third. Towns of 2,500 to 10,000 rank fourth in the pro- 
portion of families owning stocks, and cities of 500,000 
and over are fifth. In individual share owners the cities 
of 500,000 and over show the same proportion as cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 and a higher proportion than for towns. 
The reason for this difference is that there are relatively 
more families with two or more share owners in the larger 
cities than in the other communities, Rural areas rank last 
in the proportion of share owners. . . .” 


Why They Acquire Shares 


The following paragraphs in the report bear significant- 
ly on the important question of motivation in acquiring 
shares : 

“Questions were asked during the interviews in order 
to elicit information concerning the reasons which led to 
the acquisition of stocks. Information under this heading 
was obtained only for adult share owners. Of those ques- 
tioned, 28 per cent stated that the possibility of apprecia- 
tion or capital gain was the primary factor which caused 
them to acquire stocks. This consideration outranks in- 
come by a substantial margin. Only 22 per cent said that 
income was the dominant reason. 

“One fifth of share owners inherited their holdings or 
acquired them as gifts. One tenth acquired their stocks 
mainly because bankers, lawyers, or others had informed 
them that they were sound. This reason should probably 
not be regarded as independent of the others. . . . For 
example, the desire for income and appreciation may be 
the primary reason, and lead to consultation with a banker, 
broker, or attorney... . 

“Comparison of the percentages for men and women 

. . indicates that the desire for appreciation is relatively 
more important in the case of men than for women. On the 
other hand, 30 per cent of adult women share owners 
inherited their shares or acquired them as gifts, as com- 
pared with only 9 per cent for men, It also appears that 
women rely on the advice” of bankers and lawyers to a 
greater extent than do men. 


Our National Wealth—Past and Future 


In a simply written and uniquely illustrated brochure 
the Brookings Institution has told the story of the eco- 
nomic growth of the United States during the past 
century and made a forecast for the next.1. The substance 
of the report is drawn from The Dynamic Economy, by 
Harold G. Moulton, former president of the Institution. 
(See INFORMATION SERVICE, October 7, 1950.) 


1 America’s Wealth. By Harold G. Moulton. Washington 6, 
D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1952, 


From 1850 to 1950 “economic progress—imeasured by 
the increase in the production of one man in one hour—” 
was equal to all that had taken place previously since the 
beginning of recorded history. Down to 1800 farming had 
been carried on in substantially the same way for 3,000 
years. In a century and a half it has been revolutionized, 
Manufacturing, power production, transportation, commu- 
nication—all have made phenomenal advances, aided by 
the “legal invention of the limited liability corporation.” 

The forecast for the next hundred years is rather 
astounding. It is found to be quite within the range of the 
possible “for the United States to have twice as many 
people a century hence and for them to enjoy a plane of 
living eight times as high as that of the present.” There 
is a proviso, however : 

“We now know that we can look forward to a new 
century with far greater potentialities. We cannot realize 
them fully, however, unless we preserve a system which 
calls forth maximum effort from every individual—man- 
ager, worker, farmer, government official.” 


An Investor’s Moral Dilemma 


A letter recently received recalls our report on “The 
Churches as Investors” (December 30, 1950) which was 
Study No. 12 in the series on “Christianity and the Eco- 
nomic Order.” Our correspondent, who is Richard L. 
Burling of the department of physics, University of Ha- 
waii, is the author of an article entitled “Investments and 
the Inner Light” which appeared in Friends Intelligencer 
for August 23. In it he points out that the effort of Friends 
to rid themselves of investments that have in them “seeds 
of war” has been beset with many difficulties. 

Government bonds are, of course, full of the “seeds of 
war,” and banks “invest nearly half their assets in obli- 
gations of the U. S. government.” Bonds of the States and 
lesser political subdivisions are more attractive from this 
point of view, although not from a strictly business stand- 
point. The writer offers this counsel to his fellow Quakers: 

“When an individual himself selects the particular 
stocks, bonds, and real estate in which he wishes to invest, 
rather than leaving the selection to some bank or insurance 
company, he has a much better chance of choosing those 
which are reasonably free from the seeds of war. Friends 
may also wish to evaluate corporations with respect to 
the social utility of their products and the morality of their 
labor-management relations. Even so, it is not easy to 
separate the socially useful from the socially destructive. 
... Selection is not easy but it is possible.” 


Population Changes in the United States 


The effect of the great increase in the population of the 
United States and its geographical distribution since 1940 
on the work of the YMCA are studied in a pamphlet? by 
Clifford M. Carey, which originally appeared as Part One 
in the 1952 Yearbook of the Association. These changes 
are important for the churches as well as for the YMCA. 

The present total population for the United States is more 
than 155 million. The change is due in part to the rapid 
increase in the birth rate since 1940 and in part to the 
“general increase in life expectancy of the last ten years.” 


1 Population Changes and Their Implications for the Young 
Men's Christian Association. New York 7, Nat'l Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Research Studies and Records Dep't. 
(291 Broadway), 1952. 
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Migration 


Studies made in 1950 indicate that a fifth of all em- 
ployed persons were living in a different county from 
that in which they had a year earlier. There have been 
three major patterns of migration: the shift from the 
interior to the West Coast, the Gulf and Atlantic Coast; 
the movement of nearly five million people away from the 
farms to the cities; and the movement from the big cities 
to the suburbs and outlying smaller communities. 


The Negro Population 


The nonwhite population of California, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania increased 55 per cent, but the white population only 
14 per cent. “For the country as a whole, the nonwhite 
population increased by 15.1 per cent and the white popu- 
lation by 14.1 per cent.” Seven Southern states had a net 
loss in Negro population during this period. The white 
population for the South as a whole increased nearly 16 
per cent but the nonwhite only one-half of one per cent. 


Changes in the Age Composition 


The number of children under ten years of age increased 
by 45 per cent while that for the total population increased 
14.5 per cent. The proportion of children and young 
people from ten to seventeen dropped, as a result of the 
increase in the birth rate. Soon, however, these ratios are 
expected to change as the children grow older. 

The greater life expectancy for adults since 1900 has 
also made a great difference. It is expected that by 1960 
nearly a third of the population will be 45 and over and 
that nearly 15 million persons will be 65 or over. 


Rural-Urban Changes 


In 1950, 36 per cent of the population lived in rural 
areas. More than half of the population lived in 168 “met- 
ropolitan areas” (nine per cent of all the counties in the 
country), and nearly a third in 43 such areas of 450,000 
or more, or nearly equal to that of the total rural popula- 
tion. Almost three-fourths of the villages of 1,000 to 2,500 
persons grew slightly during this period. 


Changes in the Family 


The marriage rate is still high though it is below the 
wartime peak. Age at marriage has been declining for 
some decades. “In 1949, the median age at first marriage 
was 22.7 years for men and 20.3 years for women.” There 
may be a trend toward larger families. A fifth of the 
mothers with children under 18 years of age work outside 
the home. The Southern States have the largest propor- 
tion of children, the Central and New England States the 
lowest. The proportion of children in farm areas is much 
larger than for rural nonfarm, to say nothing of urban areas. 

In 1950 the average income was $1,436 for “each man, 
woman, and child.” In Mississippi, however, it was $698 
and in the District of Columbia $1,986. White-collar 
workers increased 41 per cent since 1940, manual workers 
34 per cent, and laborers eight per cent. Service workers 
and farm workers decreased. 


The YMCA and Population Changes 


Most of the cities of more than 25,000 population have 
YMCA’s. In smaller communities, however, the Associa- 
tion is not well established. At the present time the pro- 
portion of Association membership in different age groups 
to that of the total population is largest for those under 14. 

The rapid growth of many new communities and some 
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old ones has meant that existing facilities of many types 
are overcrowded. Under such conditions it is difficult to 
expand YMCA services. Suburban and “satellite” areas 
do not usually have the funds available for large contribu- 
tions to building funds, though “current expenses and 
memberships can be managed.” “The rapid rate of growth 
in such communities and the overcrowding of public fa- 
cilities raises a question as to how much reliance can be 
placed on such facilities [by Associations without build- 
ings]... . Shifts in population from the center of the city 
to the outlying communities, and the changes in the char- 
acter of the downtown population will more and more 
affect services and facilities needed in Central and Down- 
town buildings. . .. 

“At the times when there are the largest numbers of 
children, adolescents, and young adults in the general popu- 
lation, the age groups from which the Association has 
drawn most of its new secretarial and lay leadership will 
be the smallest.” 


Social Work — Public and Private 


The new Bulletin of the New York School of Sociat 
Work, Columbia University, contains some very pointed 
comment on the danger of government monopoly in the 
social work field. The “remarks” made by Charles Dol- 
lard, president of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
at the annual reception of the Board of Trustees, and 
reproduced in this Bulletin, include the following para- 
graphs: 

“As the American budget for good works increases and 
as private contributions shrink in proportion to public, it 
seems to me to become increasingly important to guard 
against any tendency to let education for social work be- 
come a government monopoly. 

“Government employes are on the average neither more 
nor less competent, nor more or less honest than those 
outside the government ; but the enormity of the sums with 
which they deal makes their errors infinitely more costly; 
and the fact that they must always operate in a political 
environment exposes them to pressures which may distort 
their judgment. It therefore becomes of paramount pub- 
lic interest that all operations of government shall be sub- 
ject to the scrutiny and honest criticism of competent wit- 
nesses who are wholly independent of government. While 
this is particularly true of government operations at the 
federal level, it is also true of operations at the state an¢ 
local level. 

“How are we to guarantee a constant supply of these 
competent and objective critics? The only answer I can 
offer is that we make sure that our professions, including 
social work, include an adequate number of men and 
women trained at privately supported institutions. 1 do 
not say that such men and women will be better trained 
than those graduated by the tax-supported institutions. 
Nor do I say that they will or should be more conserva- 
tive or more radical in their point of view, more resistant 
to the extension of government programs, or vice versa, 
than those trained in the tax-supported institutions. I am 
only suggesting that the fact that the private institutions 
are not dependent on political favor for their support, is 
apt to make their graduates individually and as a group, 
more objective and uninhibited in their eva!uation of what 
government does. 

“This of course applies not only to social work. It ap- 
plies also to law, medicine, teaching, and many other 
fields. But it is especially important in the area of social 
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work because of the rapid swing to public financing of wel- 
fare programs.” 


Giving by Corporations 


Corporations have risen to sudden prominence in the 
field of philanthropy, it is reported in a study, Corpora- 
tion Giving, by F. Emerson Andrews. (New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. $4.50.) Gifts increased 
from $30,000,000 in 1936 to over $200,000,000 in every 
year since 1944 with the probability that in 1951 they 
exceeded $300,000,000. Since 1944 corporation contribu- 
tions in the United States for each year exceeded total 
collections of all community chests. 

“Tt is pleasant to note,” said Dr. Donald Young, general 
director of Russell Sage Foundation, in releasing this 
study, “that the legal fiction that corporations in a sense 
are persons is in accord with their very human behavior as 
philanthropists, and that with all their conflicting hopes and 
fears, traditionalism and inventiveness, timidities and en- 
thusiasms, self-interest and altruistic motivations, they are 
progressively shouldering their goodly share of society’s 
humanitarian responsibilities.” 

Such giving began slowly, starting with contributions to 
railroad YMCA’s before the turn of the century, first 
rising to substantial amounts in World War I, and being 
stimulated by passage of the 1935 Revenue Act making 
contributions deductible up to 5 per cent of corporate 
net income. But few corporations, the study points out, 
approach with their gifts the 5 per cent deductible limit. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue records show only one year, 
1945, when total gifts exceeded even 1 per cent of total 
corporate net income; however, government records for 
1950 and 1951 had not been published when the study was 


completed. 


With notable exceptions, large corporations give much 
less liberally in proportion to net profit than small ones. 
Contributions vary by type of industry, with retail trade 
having one of the highest rates. “Reasons for this,” Mr. 
Andrews points out, “are not far to seek. Retail trade has 
many direct contacts with its consumer-customers, who 
are often board members or solicitors for welfare agencies. 
The rewards for giving in terms of customer good will, 
and the penalties for not giving, are direct and important.” 


Where the gifts go was revealed by answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to a random sample of corporations of all 
sizes and types. More than a third of the total contribu- 
tions, 36 per cent, went to community chests, and an ad- 
ditional 8 per cent to other welfare agencies, making 44 
cents out of every dollar for this group. Health accounted 
for over a quarter of corporate giving—27 cents out of 
every dollar. Education received about a fifth—21 cents 
of the gift dollar. Four per cent went to religious agencies, 
and a final 4 per cent could not be classified. 


“With a few honorable exceptions,” the report con- 
cludes, “corporation giving is still traditional and custom- 
bound. More than half of the sampled companies gave 
from 90 to 100 per cent of their contributions to annually 
recurring drives ; only 30 per cent go so far as even to set 
up a contribution budget; in most companies giving is 
the spare-time responsibility of a single individual,” al- 
though it is a job of great complexity, difficulty, and op- 
portunity. “The customary drives usually do need support, 
but one hopes that corporations will spend some of their 
funds, as a few of them already do, in new and creative 
patterns, using the special knowledge and resources of 


their particular industry toward the common welfare in 
ways not possible for other donors.” 

The study points to certain “dangers,” one of which js 
the close tie between philanthropy and the business cycle, 
In a depression, if corporate profits vanished, corporate 
contributions might nearly vanish too. That is precisely 
the period when the needs of welfare agencies expand, 
Some business executives, aware of this danger, have 
tried to meet the problem through the establishment of 
corporate foundations or charitable trusts as an aid to 
orderly and effective giving. 

On the positive side, the greater detachment and hard- 
headedness of this new giver are called salutary in a field 
ruled too long by appeals to sentiment and emotion. In- 
troduction of business methods and business judgment 
may result in a “wiser spread” of contributors’ dollars, 

Mr, Andrews’ earlier volume, Philanthropic Giving, was 
reviewed in INFORMATION Service, January 13, 1951. 


Future Policy of British Labor 


The struggle between the two groups in the British 
Labour Party came to a head at the recent Party confer- 
ence at Morecambe. The effect of this struggle on the 
Party’s policy, whether in opposition or in power, is as- 
sessed by the London Economist in its issue for November 
1. Aneurin Bevan, the leader of the left-wing group, 
“gained the sympathy of the majority of the rank and 
file of active Labour party members; he quite failed to 
gain the confidence of the party’s oligarchy . . . those who 
bear practical industrial and political responsibilities.” The 
appeal of the Bevan group in the last few months has been 
“the attempt to tell the faithful Socialist that the world 
is still what he believed it to be, with only the very 
minimum of concessions to postwar experience.” But Mr. 
Bevan “as a leader failed to win the trust of any experi- 
enced politician.” 

His position is weaker than it has been since the gen- 
eral election. The price of the victory for the Party as 
a whole, however, is heavy in two respects. “A far more 
rigid discipline” has been imposed on Labour party MPs 
“than has ever before been experienced in British politics.” 
“In fighting Bevanism the Labour party has adopted rules 
that could be exploited, if power once fell into illiberal 
hands, on dangerous authoritarian lines.” The second cost 
of the struggle is “the unthinking move to the Left that 
has occurred in many departments of Labour policy... . 
Immediately, the whole party has gone a long way towards 
Bevanism in its gropings towards a domestic policy. Here 
the leaders have truly truckled to the rank and file... . 
The Labour party has expressed its intention of carrying 
out more ‘major’ acts of nationalisation when it is next 
in office.” 

But this “sharp bias towards the Left” is “not based on 
the fresh thinking that the Fabians and others have set 
for themselves but have as yet hardly begun. . . . On the 
contrary, the leftward view that has now gained strength 
is still that of twenty years ago, of the class war and the 
omnipotent state. The experience of the postwar years re- 
mains undigested.” The “chief danger” is the lack of a 
clear policy. Many of the present Party leaders “are fully 
aware that the real task of Labour policy is to find the 
roads to the expanding national income, to the more rigor- 
ous economy, that it cannot yet promise to the country.” 
The “squabbling” in the Party during the last year has 
“vastly strengthened the inhibitions against honest 
thought.” 
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